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in every manor. Some copy-holds are finable, and fome 
certain : that which is finable, the lord rates at what fine of 
income he pleafcs, when the tenant is admitted into it : that 
which is certain is a kind of inheritance, and called in many 
places cuftomary ; bccattfc the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying the cuftomary fine, as 
two (hillings for an acre, or fo, cannot be denied his admif- 
fion. Some copy-holders have, by cuftom, the wood growing 
upon their own land, which by law they could not have. 
Some hold by the verge in ancient demcfnc ; and though they 
bold by copy, yet are they, in account, a kind of freeholder: 
for, if luch a one commit felony, the king hath annum , diem, 
and vaflum, as in calc of freehold. Some others hold by com- 
mon tenure, called mere copy-h id ; and they committing felony, 
their land efeheats to the lord of the manor. Cowel. 

If a cuftomary tenant die, the widow flia.ll have what the 
law calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. Addif. Spcflat. 
Copy-holder. n.f. [from copyhold.] One that is poflefled of 
land in copyhold. 

To CojPY, v a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To tranferibe ; to write after an original. 

He who hurts a harmlels neighbour’s peace, 

Who loves a lie, lame flander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out. Popes Epijllcs. 

2. To imitate; to propofc to imitation; to endeavour to re- 
femble. 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with this defign of 
copying it out, polleflcs himfclf of one of the greatert advan- 
tages. Decay of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their fouls inflame. 

To copy out - their great forefathers fame. Dryd. K. Arthur. 

To copy her few nymphs afpir’d. 

Her virtues fewer fwains admir’d. Swift. 

To Co'py. v. >t. 

1. To do any thing in imitation of fomething c-lfc. 

Some imagine, that whatfoever they find in the picture of a 
maftcr, who has acquired reputation, muft of neceflity be ex- 
cellent; and never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. Dry den’s Dufrefnoy. 

2 . It has fometimes from before the thing imitated. 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under pretence that his picture 
will look better. Drydcn. 

3. Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Drydcn in particular, 
feem very often to have copied after it in their dramatick 
writings, and in their poems upon love. Addifoii s Speilator. 

To Coque't. v. a. [from the noun.] ’I o entertain with com- 
pliments and amorous tattle ; to treat with an appearance of 
amorous tendernefs. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on 
to fee how the gamefters play, and I railing at you both. Swift. 
To CotiU , ET. v. n. To a£t the lover. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was marry’d to the Tunbridge beau, 

I few coquetting t’other night. 

In publick, with that odious knight. _ Swift. 

Co’ouktr y. n.J. [coqucterie, French.] Affcclation of amorous 
advances ; defirc of attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and be uty one could defire in female 
companions, without a dafh of coquetry , that from time to 
time gave me a great many agreeable torments. Addif SpcLt. 
COQU'ETTE. n. f. [coquette, Fr. from coquart, a prattler ] 
j\ gav, airy girl ; a girl who endeavours to attract notice. 

“T he light coquettes in fylphs aloft repair, _ 

And fport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 
A coquette and a tinder-box are fparklcd. Arbuthn. and rope. 
Co'racle. n f. [cwrwgle, Wellh, probably from cor, urn, lea- 
ther, Lat.J A boat ufed in Wales by fifhers ; made by draw- 
ing leather or oiled cloath upon a frame of wickei work. 
CO'RAL. n.f. [ cora/lium , Latin.] 

i. Red coral is a plant of great hardnefs and ftony nature, 
while growing in the water, as it has after long expofure to 
the air The vulgar opinion, that coral is foft, while in the 
fea, proceeds from a foft and thin coat, of a cruftaceous mat- 
ter, covering it while it is growing, and which is taken ott 
before it is packed up for ufe. 'I his external bark is of a 
fungous fpongy texture, of a yellowifh or greemfl. colour 
and is full of an acrid juice rcfcmbhng milk. It covers every 


part of the plant, and is eafily feparated from the internal or 
ftony part by friftion, while it is modi; but adheres to 
very firmly,' if foffered to dry on it. he whole coral plant 
grows to a foot or more in height, and is varioufly ramified. 
It is thickeft at the flem, and its branches grow gradually 
fmalkr to the extremities. It grows to ftoncs, or any other 
folid jubilances, without a root, or wiihout any way pene- 
trating them, as plants do the earth. It has been doubted 
whether cored were properly a plant or not ; but as l b 
to mow, and take in its nourilhment in the manner of plants, 
and to prJ.ce flowers and feeds, or at lcaft a matter analogous 
to feeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable ktnguom. ic 
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ancients afutbed great virtues to red coral; but now it i, on j„ 
ufed internally as an ailringent and abforbem, with other me- 
dicines of the fame intention. We hear of white corat f 0 f 
which the ancients make no mention ; and what is fold under 
this name is a fpecies of the madrepore, another fea piant 
1 here is a black coral of the fame'ftony fubftance with the red 
and asglofly as the blackelt marble; but what is fold in the 
fliops under that name, is a plant of a different genus, and of 
a tough horny texture. Hill's Materia Medico. 

In the fea, upon the fouth-weft of Sicily, much coral is 
found. It is a fubmarinc plant: it hath no leaves : it branch- 
eth only when it is under water. It is foft, and green of co- 
lour ; but being brought into the air, it becomcth bard and 
fhining red, as we fee. P>aco/i's Natural Hijlory, N°. 780. 

This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of corat, caufed 
a man to go down a hundred fathom into the fea, withc-xprefs 
orders to take notice whether it were hard or foft in the place 
where it groweih. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 

He hears the crackling found of coral woods. 

And fees the l'ccret fource of fubterranean floods. Dryd. Virg. 

A turret was inclos’d 

Within the wall, of alabafter white, v 

And crimfon coral, for the queen of night, (. 

Who takes in Sylvan fports her chafte delight. Drydcn. J 
Or where’s the fenfe, diredl or moral. 

That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? Prior. 

2 . The piece of cor j which children have about their necks, 
imagined to aflift them in breeding teeth. 

Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew ; 

The bells Ihe ginglcd. Pope. 

Coral-tree. n.f. [ corallodcndron , Latin.] 

It is a native of America, and produces very' beautiful 
fcsrlct flowers ; but never any feeds in the European gar- 
dens. Miller. 

Co'r allin e. adj. [carallinus, Latin.] Confifting of coral; 
approaching to coral. 

At fuch time as the fea is agitated, it takes up into itfelf tcr- 
reftrial matter of all kinds, and in particular the coralline mat- 
ter, letting it fall again, as it becomes more quiet and calm. 

Woodward on Fojfus. 

Co'r alune. n.f. [from the adjective.] 

Coralline is a fea-plant ufed in medicine ; but much infe- 
riour to the coral in hardnefs. It is naturally very remofe or 
branched, and forms a bunch of filaments two or three inches 
long, and each of them of the thicknefs of a fmall pack- 
thread, and jointed. They are fometimes greenifli, feme- 
times yellowifh, often redifh, and frequently white. Hill. 

In Falmouth there is a fort of fand, or rather coi-alline, that 
lies under the owfe, which they are forced to remove before 
they can come to the bed of fand. Mortimer's Hus Landry. 

Co'ralloid. \adv. f*«a?Acii£>:«.] Rcfembling coral. 
CVralloidal. S 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
Water, without approacbment of air, we have experiment in 
coralline, with many coralloidal concretions. Brown. 

The pentadrous, columnar, corailoid bodies, that arc com- 
pofed of plates let lengthways of the body', and palling from 
the furface to the axis of it. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Cora'nt. n.f [courant, French.] A nimble iprightly dance. 

It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg ; lo in con- 
verfation, even, eafy, and agreeable, more than points of 
wit. _ . T«n/>/r. 

I would as foon believe a widow in great grief for her hul- 
band, bccaufe 1 faw her dance a cor ant about his coffin. Waljh. 
Co'rban. n.f. [Omp] An alms-h^fket; a receptacle of 
charity ; a gift ; an alms. 

They think to fatisfy all obligations to duty by their corlan 
of religion. King Charles. 

Cor ban (lands for an offering or gift made to God, 01 his 
temple. The Jews fometimes fworc by corhan, or the gifts 
offered unto God. If a man made all his fortune turban , or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to ufe it. it all that nc 
was to give his wife, or his father and mother, was declare 
urban, he was no longer permitted to allow them need ary 
fubfiftcnce. Even debtors were permitted to defraud their 
creditors, bv confecrating their debt to God. Our Saviour 
reproaches the Jews, in the Gofpcl, with thefe unchant.i e 
and irreligious vows. By this word fuch perfons i were like* 
wife meant as devoted themfclves to the fervice of God and nis 
temple. Corhan fignifics alfo the treasury of the temple, 
where die offerings, which were made in money, were < e- 
pofited. ^ C “ i,niU 

Cor be. adj. [ courle , French.] Crooked. 

For fiker thy head very tottie is, ■ - , 

So thy corbc (boulder it leans amifs. Spenfcr s l ajlf, a l 
Co'r beils. n. f Little bafkets ufed in fortification, filkd will 
earth, and fet upon die parapet, to flicker the men in rin 0 

upon the befiegers. . ( 

Co'r bel. n.f [In arcliiteaure. ] 'I he reprefintation of a 
bafket, fometimes plated on the heads of the caryatides. 
Co'rb. l. 

Co'rbil. 
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, A flmrt piece of timber (licking out fix or eight inches from 
* ' a wad, fometimes placed for llrcngth under die fcmi-girders 

2 .1 niche mallow left inwalls for figures orftatues. Chanters. 
CORD n f. [ c-.rt , Wellh; chorda, Latin; coidc , 1 icnch.J 

1. A rope ; a firing compofed cf feveral (hands or twills. 

Such fmiling rogues as thcle. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

Too intrinficate t’ unloofc. Shakefpeare s King Lear- 

She let them down y a through the window. Jof. u. 5 * 
Form'd of the fined complicated thread, 

Thefe numerous cords arc through the body Iprcad. Blacim. 

2. The cords extended in fetting up tents, furmfti feveral meta- 
phors in feripture. . , . . . . . _ 

Thine eyes (hall fee Jcrufalcm a quiet habitation, a taber- 
nacle that (hall not be taken down; none of the flakes there- . 
of (hall ever be removed, neither (hall any of the cords thereof 
be broken. IJaiah, xxxin. 20. 

■7 A quantity of wood for fuel, fuppofed to be meafured with a 
cord; a pile eight feet long, four high, and four broad. 
Cord-maker, n.f. [cord and make. ] One whofe trade is to 

make ropes ; a ropemaker. , , , 

Cord-wood, n.f [cord and wood.] W ood piled up for fuel, 

to be fold by the cord. 

To Cord. v. a. [from the noun.] To bind with ropes; to 
fallen with cords ; to clofe by a bandage. 

Co'rdage. n.f. [from cord.] A quantity of cords ; the ropes 

They 5 faffened their (hips to the ground, and rid at anchor 
with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. 

Raleigh, Efay 1. 

Spain furniflied a fort of ru(h called fpartum, ufeful for 
cordage and other parts of (hipping. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To the cordage glued 

The failor, and the pilot to the helm. Thom fans Winter. 

Co'rded. adj. [from cord.] Made of ropes. 

This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder. 

To climb celeftial Silvia’s chamber- window. Shakefpeare. 

Cordeli'er. n. f A Francifcan frier ; fo named from the cord 
which ferves him for a cinclure. 

And who to aflift but a grave cordelier. Prior. 

CO'RDIAL. n.f. [from cor, the heart, Latin.] 

1. A medicine that increafes the force of the heart, or quickens 
the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increafes ftrength. 

A cordial, properly fpeaking, is not always what increafeth 
the force of the heart ; for, by increafing that, the animal may 
be weakened, as in inflammatory difeafes. Whatever in- 
creafeth the natural or animal ftrength, the force of moving 
the fluids and mufcles, is a cordial: thefe are fuch fubftances 
as bring the ferum of the blood into the propereft condition 
for circulation and nutrition ; as broths made of animal fub- 
ftances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is endued with a 
wholfome but not pungent tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and exhilerates. 

Then with fome cordials feek for to appeafe 
The inward languor of my wounded heart. 

And then my body (hall have (hortly cafe ; 

But fuch fweet cordials pafs phyficians art. Spenfcr. 

Comfort, like cordials after death, comes late. Drydcn. 

Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 

The fcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the moft pleafing objecls I can find. 

Charms to my light, and cordials to my mind. Drydcn. 
Co'rdial. adj. 

1. Reviving; invigorating; reftorative. 

It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death : I do not know 
What is more cordial. Shakefpeare’ s CymbeVttte. 

He only took cordial waters, in which we infufed fometimes 
purgatives. Wifemans Surgery. 

2. Sincere ; hearty ; proceeding from the heart ; without hypo- 
crify. 

Doctrines are infufed among Chriftians, which are apt to 
obflrucl or intercept the cordial fuperftru&ing of Chriftian 
life or renovation, where die foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 
With looks of cordial love. 

Hung over her enamour’d. Milton. 

Cordia'lity. n.f. [from cordial.] 

1. Relation to the heart. 

That the ancients had any fuch refpe« 5 l of cordiality , or re- 
ference unto the heart, will much be doubted. Brown. 

2 - Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify. 

Co'rdially. adv. [from cordial.] Sincerely; heartily; with- 
out hypocrify. 

Where a ftrong inveterate love of fin has made any doc- 
trine or propofition, wholly unfuitable to die heart, no argu- 
ment or demonftration, no nor miracle whatfoever, (half he 
able to bring the heart cordially to clofe with and receive 

r- , " South’s Sermons. 

Co RDiNER. n f. [cordonnier, French.] A (hocmakcr. It is 
Jo ufed m divers ftatutes. 

Vol. I. LmeL 
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CO RDON, n r. [Fr.] In fortification, a row of ftones juttiffg 
outTefore the nfmpart and the balls of the parapeL Chafers 
CC'RDWAlN. n.f [ Cordovan leather, from Cor act a mbpain.j 

Spanifh leather. . , , 

Her ilraight Ices moft bravely were embay a 
In eolden bufleinsof coftly cordwain. Fairy Queen, b. 11. 
Cordwa'iner. n.f. [Uncertain whether from 6 tf r^;,Spa- 
nifti leather, or from cord, of which Owes were formerlv 
made, and arc now ufed in the Spanilh Weft Indies. Ti even-.] 

A Ihoemaker. . 

CORE. n.f. [cceur, French ; cor, Latin.] 

j . The heart. 

Give me that man 

That is not paffions (lave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core ; ay, in my heart of heart. Shak. Hamlet . 

2. The inner part of any thing. . , 

In the core of die fquare flic rafted a tower of a furlong 
high Raleigh' s Hijlory of the Wor,d. 

Dig out the cores below the furface. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
They waftcful eat, 

Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d core. Thomjon. 

3. The inner part of a fruit which contains the kernels. 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with warm 
water, will make a fruit with little or no core or (lone, bacon. 

4. The niatcer contained in a boil or fore. 

Launce the fore, 

And cut die head ; for, ’till the core be fouhd, 

The fecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. Dryd. i trgtl. 

5. It is ufed by Bacon for a body or collection [from corps, 
French, pronounced core.] 

He was more doubtful of the raifing of forces to refilt the 
rebels, than of the refiftance itfelf ; for that he was in a eo?e 
of people whofe affeClions he fufpe&cd. Bacon s Henry \ II. 
Coria'ceous. adj. [ coriaccus , Latin.] 

1 . Confifting of leather. 

2. Of a fubftance rcfembling leather. 

A ftronger projectile motion of the blood muft occafion 
greater fecretions and Ids of liquid parts, and from thence 
perhaps fpiflitude and coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Coria'nder. n.f. [coriandrum, Latin.] 

It hath a fibrofe annual root : the lower leaves are broad, 
but the upper leaves are deeply cut into five legments : the 
petals of the flower arc unequal, and (liaped like an heart : 
the fruit is compofed of two hemifpherical, and fometimes 
fphcrical feeds. The fpccies are, 1. Greater coriander. 
2. Smaller tcfticulatcd coriander. T he firft is cultivated for 
the feeds, which are ufed in medicine : the fecond fort is fcl- 
dom found. Miller. 

Ifracl called the name thereof manna; and it was, like 
coriander feed, white. Exod. xiii. 31. 

CO'RINTH. n.f. [from the city of that name in Greece.] A 
fmall fruit commonly called currant. 

The chief riches of Zant confifteth in corinihs, which the 
inhabitants have in great quantities. Bloom's Notes on the Odyjf. 
Cori'nthian Order, is generally reckoned the fourth, but by 
fome the fifth, of the five orders of architeClure ; and is the 
moft noble, rich, am! delicate of them all. Vitruvius aferibes 
it to Callimachus, a Corinthian fculptor, who is faid to have 
taken the hint by palling by the tomb of a young lady, over 
which a bafket with fome of her playthings had been placed 
by her nurfe, and covered with a tile ; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it fprung up. the branches 
encompafled the bafket ; but arriving at the tile, bent dowm- 
wards under the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Calimachus imitated the bafket by the vafe of his ca- 
pital, the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. 
This (lory is treated as a fable by Villalpandus, who imagines 
the Corinthian capital to have taken its original from an order 
in the temple of Solomon, whofe leaves were thofc of the 
palm-tree. This order is diftinguifhed from the reft by feveral 
characters. The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which little (talks arife, of which the fixtecn, volutes 
are formed, which fupport the abacus. Harris. 

Behind thefe figures are large columns of the Corinthian 
Order, adorned with fruit and flowers. Drydcn. 

CORK. n. f [cortex, Lat. korck, Dutch. 

Hie dies, anno redeunte, fejlus 
Corticem ajlriclum pice dimovebit 
Amphorw, fumum bibere injlituta 

Confute Tullo. Hor. ] 
1. A glandiferous tree, in all refpcCts like the ilex, excepting the 
bark, which, in the cork tree, is thick, fpongy, and foft Miller. 

The cork tree grows near the Pyrenacan hills, and in feveral 
parts of Italy, and the North of New England. Mortimer 
2 ■ The bark of the cork tree ufed for floppies, or burnt into 
opanifh black. It is taken off without injury to the tree 

3. A piece of cork cut for the ftopple of a bottle or barrel 

I pr’ythce take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink 

th y u 6 '"f- Shakefpear e's As you like it. 

Be fure, nay very furc, thy cork be good ; 

Then future ages (hall of Peggy tell, 

'I hat nymph that brew’d and bottled ale fo well. King. 
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